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PURCHASE STREET CHURCH. 


[UNITARIAN. ] 


The corner stone of this edifice was laid 
September 7, 1825, with appropriate ser- 
vices. A brief account of the origin of the 
undertaking was read by Rev. Mr. Young, 
and an address delivered by Rev. Henry 
Ware, Jr. D.D. The house was dedicated 
on Thursday, August 24, 1826. 

The design of the house is plain and 
simple. It is built of rough hewn granite, 
and covers a space of 81 by 74 feet. It 
stands near the edge of the water at the 
head of the wharf where the famous Tea 
Vessels lay on the memorable night of De- 
cember 16, 1773. In the last summer it 
was put in complete repair, and its interior 
is now one of the most chaste in the city. 


[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 
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THE GRAVE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


It was on a bright morning in the month 
of May, that the wagon of an emigrant 
might have been seen slowly moving along 
the rough, grass-covered road, faintly trac- 
ed through the heart of the south-western 
wilderness. It is seldom that the sun looks 
upon a scene of richer beauty, and yet the 
hearts of those who beheld it pined for the 
home they had left beyond the mountains. 

** Rosa, how do you feel now 2” said Mr. 
Osborne, with an expression of great anx- 
lety, looking back into the wagon from the 
seat where he sat guiding the horses. This 
was addressed to his daughter, a girl of 
seventeen, who lay on a bed placed on the 
bottom of the wagon, with her head sup- 
ported on her mother’s lap. 

“A little better,” she replied in a faint 
voice. 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Osborne, “the fe- 
ver flush on her cheek deepens every mo- 
ment. I do wish that we could find some 
Spot where we might rest; she cannot bear 
the motion of the carriage.” 

“ ‘We must goon ‘till we can fnd water, 
at any rate,”’ replied the husband, “ and if 
1 am not deceived, the nature of the soil 
indicates it to be near at hand.’’ 

“Let James and I alight, father, and go 
on forward,” said a handsome, active boy 
of thirteen, “and see if we cannot find 
some.” 

His father assented, and alighting, the 
boys bounded along the road, which now 
began to enter a deep forest. Leaving the 
toad on the left, they soon emerged into the 
Open country, and ascending a spot of 
ground, somewhat elevated, they, to their 
great delight, beheld at a little distance, a 
stream of water sparkling brightly in the 
sunbeams. The shout of joy which they 
uttered at the discovery, rose shrill and 
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clear on the air, and was wafted back to 4 
those left behind. Mr. Osborne cheered 
the horses into a quicker pace, and in a few 
minutes they had arrived at the point, where 
the eldest boy, whose name was Robert, 
had stationed himself, that he might direct 
his father which way to proceed. It was 
with considerable difficulty, though the 
distance was short, that Mr. Osborne led 
the horses through the intricacies of the 
forest, the interlacing boughs of the luxu- 
riant vine, frequently checking all further 
progress, till cut or torn away. 

‘There, father,” said Robert, when they 
had at last arrived at the foot of the emi- 
nence, “you see where James stands in 
the shade of those large trees. Well, the 
water, though we cannot see it here, is not 
more than half a rod from that spot, and 
looks almost as bright and sparkling as the 
brook that used to run back of our house, 
which Rosa used to love so well. There 
are no such smooth pebbles at the bottom, 
though,” he added with a sigh. 

It was not long before they halted in the 
shade of a cluster of noble trees, the same 
which had been indicated by Robert. 
Here it was their first care to arrange a 
bed for Rosa. 

It was a lonely and quiet spot; the rust- 
ling of the foliage, and, occasionally, a 
gush of sweet, wild music from some bird, 
alone breaking the Sabbath stillness. The 
air, soft and clear, and laden with the breath 
of the many brilliant flowers gemming the 
green-sward, as it fanned the brow of the 
fair girl, for a moment appeared to alle- 
viate her sufferings. From the place where 
she lay she could behold the sparkling 
stream, and she thought of the clear brook 
on whose pebbly bed she had, in childhood, 
so often stood and watched its waters like a 
stream of liquid amber, gurgle over her 
small, bare feet, and listened to its musical 
voice that seemed whispering to her of days 
yet tocome. ‘There was a living form, too, 
that rose amid the scene, and hallowed and 
endeared the memories of her late home. 
The spot where Edgar Ashton had told her 
of his love, and communicated to her the 
plans he had formed of joining her in the 
far West, as soon as he had accumulated a 
sum that would make the little homestead 
comfortable for his widowed mother and his 
two young brothers, rose up so palpably be- 
fore her, that she held her breath to listen, 
expecting to hear his voice. The loud 
carol of a bird, such as she had never heard 
before, dissipated the illusion, and covering 
her face with her hands, she wept as she 
became conscious that her mind was yield- 
ing to the bewildering influence of her 
disease. 

The noontide hour had long been past, 
and Mr. Osborne and his twosons had com- 
pleted a slight structure, formed of the 
limbs and boughs of trees, as a shelter from 
the heavy night dews. Rosa, as she turn- 
ed her eyes to the east, beheld one lone 
star beginning faintly to shine near the hor- 
izon, and she imagined that its light might 
beam on him who was now far away. Per- 
haps even then his eyes, like hers, might be 
directed towards it. 

“Is it not Thursday?” she inquired of 
her mother, who drew near the bedside. 

She replied that it was. 

“Thursday evening,’’ she resumed, “ is 
as you remember, the last we ever spent in 
our home. Edgar Ashton was with us, and 
before we parted we all sang our favorite 
evening hymn. Let me listen to it now for 
the last time.” 

Many persons have heard the “ Evening 
hymn” commencing with the line— 


“The day is past and gone,” 


beautiful in its simplicity, and which in 
former years might have been heard by a 
New England fire-side, sung by the united 





voices of a household, before retiring to 
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rest. .Now, for the first time, its music rose 
on the still air of the lonely and solemn wil- 
derness. The clear deep voice of Mr. Os- 
borne trembled not, even when the voice of 
Rosa was heard joining in the hymn in 
sweet accents, yet low and broken—for the 
iron nerves of strong men are not easily 
shaken even when. the heart is bleeding 
with angutsh ; but the voices of the mother 
and brothers were faint and unsteady, and 
sometimes almost ceased, for they knew it 
was ths last time Rosa would ever sing with 
them. She had, before they commenced 
the hymn, been removed to the shelter of 
the bower, but so near the entrance, which 
had, by her request, been made to look to- 
wards the homeof childhood, that she could 
still behold the star which had attracted her 
attention when it first began to kindle its 
fire in the heavens. 


~ She spoke of Edgar Ashton, and holding 


up her hand, so as to display a plain gold 
ring he gave her at parting, requested it to 
be returned to him when she was dead. 

“Oh, Rosa,”’ said Robert, sobbing as he 
spoke, “you will get well—I know you 
will.” 

‘“* No, Robert, I shall die, and you and 
father and mother and James will all have 
to go away and leave me here alone. You, 
mother, must write to Edgar Ashton, and 
tell him you left me resting in a pleasant 
spot, near a stream of clear water, almost as 
beautiful as that which runs near the home 
we left. Tell him that the song of birds 
will float over me by day, and that a star, 
sweet and mild as the one we loved to 
imagine was the home of ministering spir- 
its, will shine upon my grave by night. 
Mark the spot where you bury me, so that 
if ever he should be a wanderer in this 
country, he may find where I lay.” 

She now closed her eyes and seemed in- 
clined to sleep. 

The night wore on, and the father and 
mother watched together by the low couch 
of their dying daughter. Even the boys, so 
light was thier slumbers, roused themselves 
at every noise, were it only the low twitter 
of a bird, as it moved on its leafy perch. 

The day star had risen in the east, when 
Rosa awoke from her heavy sleep. Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne bent earnestly forward to 
catch the low murmur on her lips. Her 
words were broken and indistinct, but they 
knew that she spake of the blessedness of 
that land where friends meet to part no 
more, and where sorrow and sighing flee 
away. She became silent; and they saw 
that it was death that had hushed her voice. 
Mrs. Osborne and the boys covered their 
faces and wept; but Mr. Osborne, as he 
turned his eyes towards heaven, now glow- 
ing with the first beams of day, said ina 
low, yet unfaltering voice, “The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away : bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord.” 

All the next day they watched beside 
their dead. Her shroud was carefully ar- 
ranged by the mother’s hand, and her long, 
golden tresses, which used to sport with 


‘every breath of wind, were parted on her 


cold forehead and lay motionless amid its 
snowy folds. Robert and James gathered 
violets and wild roses, for these were New 
England flowers, which they knew she lov- 
ed, and placed them upon her bosom. 

The twilight shadows began to gather. 
A grave had been dug in the shade of the 
largest and most beautiful of the trees, mid 
whose branches birds were now singing 
their evening song. They knew the time 
had come for them to commit her to the 
dust, and kneeling by the bier, woven of 
green boughs, Mr. Osborne offered up a 
prayer, fervent and humble—heart thrilling, 
yet full of trust. When they arose, they 
felt strengthened for their mournful task. 
They placed her gently in the grave they 
had prepared, looked upon her for the last 





for they could not bear to see the earth fall 
upon that which was beautiful even in death. 
Mr. Osborne leaned on his spade and breath- 
ed a silent prayer, that he might not shrink 
from his trying duty, which he owed to the 
dead. 

By the time the grave was closed and 
covered with the fresh green sods, daylight 
had entirely faded. All was calm and si- 
lent. Even the voice of the winds was 
hushed, yet as they sat together by the spot 
where they had laid the poor Rosa, “a 
floating whisper,” such as is only heard in 
the deep hush of the evening or night time, 
seemed to come to them like low and very 
distant music. None spoke, though it fell 
on the hearts of all with a deep and sooth- 
ing power. It appeared to them like the 
echo of spirit voices singing some sweet 
hymn, such a one as Rosa used to love to 
breathe with her clear, musical voice, on a 
still Sabbath evening in summer. 

The morning rose bright and balmy, and 
Mr. Osborne, with the assistance of his fam- 
ily, having enclosed the grave with logs 
prepared the day before, mentioned that it 
was time for them to pursue their journey. 
Every thing being ready for their departure, 
they looked on the grave for the last time, 
and wept. 

When they had arrived at the spot des- 
tined to be their future home, Mrs. Os- 
borne’s first care was to perform the request 
of Rosa, and write to Edgar Ashton. The 
letter and the ring were entrusted to the 
care of a gentleman about to commence a 
journey which would lead him near the 
young man’s home, and he promised to de- 
liver them with his own hands, He wrote 
an immediate answer, for it was consolation 
for him to pour out his heart to those whem 
he knew would give him their sympathy. 

‘© A thousand thanks,”’ said he, towards 
the conclusion of his letter, ‘‘ for the faith- 
ful description you gave me of the spct 
where you made her grave. It is present 
to my mind in the still evening and in the 
deep night. It will ever be to me the dear- 
est spot on earth, and soon to be able to be- 
hold it, is the hope I most fondly cher- 
ish.”—Mrs. Caroliue Orne. 
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A BURNING FOREST. 


The following account of a burning for- 
est was given to Audubon, the American 
ornithologist, by a hunter in the back 
woods, at whose cabin he passed the night. 

It is a difficult thing, sir, to describe ; 
but I will do my best to make your time 
pass pleasantly. We were sound asleep, 
one night, in a cabin about a hundred 
miles from this, when about two hours be- 
fore day, the snorting of the horses, and 
lowing of the cattle, which I had ranged in 
the woods, suddenly awakened us. I took 
my rifle, and went to the door to see what 
beast had caused the hubbub, when I was 
struck by the glare of light, reflected on all 
the trees before me, as far as I could see 
through the woods. My horses were leap- 
ing about, snorting loudly, and the cattle 
ran among them, with their tails raised 
straight over their backs. On going to the 
back of the house, I plainly heard the 
crackling made by the burning brushwood, 
and saw the flames coming towards us in a 
far extended line. I ran to the house, told 
my wife to dress herself and child as quick- 
ly as posssible, and take the little money we 
had, while I managed to catch and saddle 
the two best horses. All this was done in 
a very short time, for 1 guessed that every 
moment was precious to us. 

We then mounted, and made off from 
the fire. My wife, who is an excellent ri- 
der, stuck close to me; my daughter, who 
was then a small child, I took in one arm. 
When making off, as I said, I looked back, 
and saw the frightful blaze was close upon 
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By good luck there was a horn attached to 
my hunting clothes, and I blew it, to bring 
after us, if possible, the remainder of my 
live stock, as well as the dogs. The cattle 
followed for a while, but before an hour had 
elapsed, they all run, as if mad, through the 
woods, and that, sir, was the last of them. 
My dogs, too, though at other times ex- 
tremely tractable, ran after the deer that in 
hordes sprung up before us, as if fully 
aware of the death that was rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

We heard blasts from the horns of our 
neighbors as we proceeded, and knew that 
they were in the same predicament. In- 
tent on striving to the utmost to save our 
lives, I thought of a large lake, some miles 
off, which might possibly check the flames; 
and urging my wife to whip up her horse, 
we set off at full speed, making the best way 








we could over the fallen trees and brush 
heaps, which lay like so many articles 
placed on purpose to keep up the terrific 
fire that advanced with a broad front upon 
us. 
By this time we could feel the heat, and 
we were afraid that our horses would drop, 
every instant. A singular kind of breeze 
was passing over our heads, and the glare 





of the atmosphere shone over the daylight. 
I was sensible of a slight faintness, and my 
wife looked pale. The heat had produced 
such a flush in the child’s face, that when 
she turned towards either of us, our grief 
and perplexity were greatly increased. 
Ten miles, you know, are soon gone ever 
on swift horses; but notwithstanding this, 
when we reached the borders of the lake, 
covered with sweat and quite exhausted, 
our hearts failed us. The heat of the smoke 
was insufferable, and sheets of blazing fire 
flew over us in a manner beyoud belief. 
We reached the shores, however, coasted 
the lake for a while, and got round on the 
lee side. There we gave up our horses 
which we never saw again. Down among 
the rushes we plunged by the side of the 
water, and laid ourselves flat, to wait the 
chance of escaping from being burned or 
devoured. The water refreshed us, and we 
enjoyed the coolness. 

On went the fire, rushing and crashing 
through the woods. Such a sight may we 
never see! The heavens themselves, I 
thought, were frightened, for all above us, 
was a red glare, mixed with clouds of 
smoke, rolling and sweeping away. Our 
bodies were cool enough, but our heads 
were scorching, and the child, who now 
seemed to understand the matter, cried so 
as nearly to break our hearts. 

The day passed on, and we became hun- 
gry. Many wild beasts came plunging into 
the water beside us, and others swam across 
to our side, and stood still. Although faint 
and weary, I managed to shoot a porcupine 
and we all tasted its flesh. The night 
passed, I cannot tell you how. Smoulder- 
ing fires covered the ground, and the trees 
stood like pillars of fire, or fell across each 
other. The stifling and sickening smoke 
still rushed over us, and the burnt cinders 
and ashes fell thick around us. How we 
got through that night, I really cannot tell, 
for about some of it I remembered nothing. 
Towards morning, although the heat did 
not abate, the smoke became less, and 
blasts of fresh air sometimes made their 
way to us. When morning came, all was 
calm, but a dismal smoke still filled the air, 
and the smell seemed worse than ever. We 
were now cool enough, and shivered as if 
in an ague fit; so we removed from the wa- 
ter, and went up toa burning log, where 
we warmed ourselves. What was to be- 
come of us,I did not know. My wife 
hagged the child to her breast, and wept 
bitterly ; but God had preserved us through 
the worst of the danger, and the flames had 
gone past, so I thought it would be both 
ungrateful to Him, and unmanly, to despair 
now. Hunger once more pressed upon us, 
but this was easily remedied. Several deer 
were still standing in water up to the head, 
and I shot one of them. Some of its flesh 
was soon roasted; and, after eating it, we 
felt wonderfully strengthened. 

By this time the blaze of the fire was 
beyond our sight, although the ground was 
still burning in many places, and it was 
dangerous to go among the burnt trees. 
After resting awhile and trimming ourselves, 
we prepared to commence. Taking up the 


child, I led the way over the hot ground 
and rocks; and after two weary days and 
nights, during which we shifted in the best 
manner we could, we at last reached the 









“hard woods,” which had been free of the 
fire. Soon after, we came to a house, 
where we were kindly treated for a while. 
Since then, sir, I have worked hard and 
constantly as a lumberer ; but, thanks be to 
God, here we are, safe, sound and happy. 

Amer. Ornithology. 
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LORD 


TIMOTHY DEXTER. 


Dear Little Friends,—Can you imagine 


who this is? Would you like to know? 
It is a correct likeness of that strange man, 
“Lord Timothy Dexter.” 

Perhaps you would like to know a little 
more about this man. He was born in 
Malden, near Boston, in 1743, aud was a 
leather-dresser by trade. Just at this time, 
the secret of making morocco leather was 
brought from Europe, and being known 
only to him and a few others, he accumu- 
lated money by the means very fast. His 
marriage brought him more. Immediately 
after the Revolutionary war, as your grand- 
fathers will well recollect, there was a sea- 
son of great distress in the country, on ac- 
count of the depreciation of the old Con- 
tinental money. ‘This was the paper money 
issued by Congress during the war, and 
which they could not, at once, redeem. 
The poor soldiers who had received their 
pay in this money, were driven to the nt- 
most distress, and parted with it for almost 
nothing to relieve their pressing necessities. 
Several rich men to assist their friends and 
prevent farther depreciation purchased a 
large quantity of it; and Dexter following 
their example, turned all his property into 
money, and bought up these bills. Event- 
ually, the United States redeemed it, and 
thus, Dexter became at once a very rich 
man. As all his money would not make a 
blockhead a gentleman in Boston, he con- 
cluded to settle in the country. He came 
to Newburyport, bought an elegant man- 
sion, finely furnished, and surrounded by a 
beautiful garden. ‘This did not suit Dex- 
ter’s taste. He had the roof adorned with 
minarets or spires, surmounted with golden 
balls. He then erected rows of columns in 
his garden, on which he placed large wood- 
en statues. Of these, there were forty, re- 
presenting kings, presidents, generals, &c. 
together with carved lions and lambs. The 
whole of this tasteless work costing full fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 


“The fool and his money are soon parted.” 


He purchased for himself a splendid 
coach and elegant horses; assumed the ti- 
tle of Lord; wore a cocked hat and rode 
about with his servants in livery, scattering 
money in the streets, to attract attention. 
He had a numskull of a son who found an 
early grave, after having squandered thou- 
sands for his poor, foolish, doting father, 
and become a perfect dissipated sot. 


“The way of the transgressor is hard.” 


He had a daughter also; she is still liv- 
ing in the house, the only relict of the fam- 
ily. And she is only kept from continual 
drunkenness by being forcibly deprived of 
liquor. 

With all his idle, lavish expenditures, he 
continued to grow rich. All his plans 
seemed to prosper, however foolish they 
were conceived. It issaid, that once, some 
wags induced him to send out to the West 
Indies a cargo of warming pans. The cap- 
tain of his vessel, being a shrewd man, 
turned his strange freight into a very salea- 





ble commodity. Taking off the covers of 


the pans, he had handles made for them 
and sold them at a high price, for molass 
strainers, while the pans themselves, sery=. 
ed nicely for ladles; so that it became 
very good speculation after all. He was an 
ignorant infidel in his principles, and low 
and vulgar in his manners. He prepared a 
large and expensive tomb in his garden, 
and an elegant and massive coffin, with 
drawers in the bottom for his gold; this he 
kept in his parlor, and exhibited to all his 
visitors. He made a mock funeral for him- 
self, hired some one to toll the bell, others 
to follow the bier in procession, dressed his 
family in mourning, seated himself where, 
concealed, he could look upon the whole 
ceremony, and wound up the solemn farce 
by beating his wife for not weeping more. 
Foolish man ! instead of sleeping in his own 
marble tomb, he lies unnoticed among the 
thousands in the common burial-place. All 
his money did not make him a gentleman, 
even in the country, or afford him the least 
happiness. 

He was a miserable, vile, and despicable 
man, the laughing stock of the boys, though 
he rolled in his coach, and had a house full 
of gold. He died as he lived, and is only 
remembered to be ridiculed. 

Dear children, learn from his history that 
gold, or a splendid equipage cannot make a 
man happy or respected in this world, 
much less prepare him for another. While 
the memory of this man perishes from the 
earth, the name of a Howard, who devoted 
his life and property to doing good, will 
grow fresher and brighter, while time en- 
dures. 


Newburyport, May, 1844. 


S. S. Messenger. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

** We had two new scholars to-day,” said 
Jane Morton, on her return from school, to 
her brothers and sisters, who were all as- 
sembled in the nursery. ‘‘ One of them is 
a sweet pretty girl, She has black eyes 
and rosy cheeks, and her hair curls all over 
her head, and naturally, too, she says it 
does, and it is so long, that, if you take hold 
of the end of acurl and pull it out, it reaches 
away below her waist. She had the pret- 
ties dress on, too, you ever saw, and she is 
so pleasant, she got acquainted with all the 
girls directly, and told us some real funny 
stories in recess. Her name is Isabella 
Howard, a pretty name, isn’t it? She says 
they call her Bella sometimes. She lives 
in that great house with a garden in front 
of it, where we always stop to look through 
the rails when we go to school, and it is her 
house, she says it is, for her father and 
mother are dead, and she has no brothers 
or sisters, and her uncle only lives there 
now because he is her guardian, to take 
care of her while she is a little girl, but 
when she grows up, it will be her own 
ownty donty, house, she told me so, and she 
can have whoever she likes to live with her 
and then ”’— 

“Stop a moment, Jenny dear, and take 
breath,” said Edward Morton,. laughing. 
Why, you are panting, as if you had run 
up a hill a mile long. So she is handsame, 
and rich, and has a pretty dress, and a pret- 
ty name, and is funny, withal, what a pity 
that I am going back to college, to-morrow, 
and shall not see her.” 

“Never mind, Edward, you can see her 
next vacation. By that time, I shall be 
very well acquainted with her, for she has 
asked me to come and see her, already, and 
said she would shew me all her playthings. 
She has got ever so many dolls, and a baby 
house all complete. It has a parlor with a 
sofa and centre table, and a chamber with 
a bed all made up, and a wash-stand with a 
tiny bowl and pitcher, and a bureau all full 
of doll’s clothes, and a kitchen with pots, 
and kettles, and gridirons, and all such 
things. Oh! I can’t tell you half, but I 
am going to see them, as soon as mother 
will let me.” 

‘* But who is the other scholar,” said lit- 
tle Susan Morton, “ you have not told us 
anything about her.” 

“Oh! there is nothing to tell. She is a 
little stupid thing, and looked frightened 
out of her senses. She had on a checker- 
ed gown, that looked as if it was made for 
her grandmother, and her hair was all 
drawn back, and pugged up on the top of 


lieve, and I guess she don’t know much, 
for Miss Murdoch gave her and Isabella 
Howard a lesson to learn, and, though Isa- 
bella scarce looked at her book, she said it 
right off without a word, when she was call- 
ed up to recite, but Mary Fisher stuttered 
and stammered, and at last burst out a ery- 
ing, and had to goto her seat. It never takes 
Bella Howard more than five minutes to get 
a lesson, she told me it didn’t, and then she 
has all the rest of the time to do any thing 
she likes, and she has every thing she 
wants, too, she is so rich. Oh! I wish I was 
like her.” 

** And had no father or mother, or broth- 
ers or sisters, I suppose,” said Edward, 
‘‘ We are all very much obliged to you.” 
“*T did not mean that; you know, I did 
not mean that, Edward; but I wish I was 
like her in every thing else.” 

* * ¥* * 
“‘What’s the matter now, Jenny dear,” 
said Edward to his sister, some three months 
afterward, ‘‘ those tell-tale eyes announce 
some misfortune. Have you missed in your 
lesson? or torn your frock ? or tipped over 
the inkstand upon your writing book? or 
made a mistake in your sum in Substrac- 
tion, as Susy calls it ?” 

“Tt is not any such thing, Edward, you 
know I never cry for such things. It is 


something a great deal worse. Mary Fish- 
er is going away from school. 
** And who is Mary Fisher? Oh! I re- 


member. She is the “ stupid little thing,” 
who was the new scholar when I was at 
home last.” 

** She is not stupid at all, Edward, I was 
stupid myself, or I never should have said 
so. She was only frightened at first, be- 
cause all the girls stared at her. She knew 
her lesson, every word of it, and recited it, 
after the girls went away, and she is the 
best scholar in schocl now; and then, she 
is so kind and good, and ready to help every 
body, and always tells us what to do, when 
we get into any trouble, and persuades the 
girls to make up, when they quarrel, we all 
love her dearly.” 

“What docs she go away for, then?” 
asked Susy. 

“She says her mother can’t spare her. 
I believe they are poor, and can’t afford to 
keep any body to take care of the children, 
and her mother is sick, and wants her help 
at home. We never knew she was going 
till to-day, and when she came to take away 
her books and bid us good bye, the girls got 
round her, and began to cry, and Miss 
Murdoch wanted to cry too, I know she 
did, by her looks, only she thought she 
mustn’t, because she is a grown up woman. 
I believe, there was not a single girl in 
school but cried, when she went away, ex- 
cept that hateful Isabella Howard, who 
never cried in her life for any body but her- 
self. But there is one comfort. She is go- 
ing away, too.” 

“What! Bella, the beautiful, the accom- 
plished, with whom I was to become ac- 
quainted this vacation ?” 

““T guess you wouldn’t want to be ac- 
quainted with her, if you knew what a sel- 
fish thing she is.” 

** But she is so handsome and so bright, 
and can get her lessons in five minutes!” 

What if she can? She don’t get them 
half the time. It was only the other day, 
that she went.to a party, and left her lesson 
till the next morning, and then she did not 
wake up till it was time to go to school, and 
so she missed, and Mary Fisher got above 
her. I guess you wouldn’t have thought 
her very beautiful, if you had seen how she 
looked then.” 

‘But she is so pleasant, and so funny, 
and has such beautiful playthings, and in- 
vites you to see them! 

** And what good does it do you to see 
them, I wonder. You might as well go to 
a toy-shop. She never plays with them 
herself, nor lets any body else. All she 
cares for, is to show off her fine things, and 
make you envy her, and to put on her fine 
dresses, and walk about the streets, and she 
can be very pleasant and funny when peo- 
ple admire her, and she has every thing her 
own way, but cross enough, I can tell you, 
if you don’t notice her, or contradict her.” 

‘* But she is so rich, and can have every 
thing she wants, and can do any thing she 
likes, and you wish you were just like her !” 

**T wouldn’t be like her for the whole 
world. What is the use of all her beauty 
and her fine things? Nobody loves her. I 
would rather a thousand times be Mary 
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all my life, than be such a proud selfish 
girl as Bella Howard.” . 








Morality. 








ORIGINAL. 


MARY TAYLOR. 


Maria Booth and Harriet Johnson were 
sitting at their work with Mary Taylor who 
had invited them to come and spend the af- 
ternoon with her. They were all embroid- 
ering muslin, and were enjoying themselves 
merrily together, when Mary’s mother 
came to the door of the room, and told her 
that she wished to speak with her. Mary 
looked very cross at this summons, and 
jumping up threw down her work with a 
displeased expression, and went out of the 
room, banging the door after her. Maria 
looked at Harriet and tittered, but Harriet 
looked grave and sorrowful. ‘‘I cannot 
help laughing,” said Maria, ‘I never can 
when I see Mary Taylor and her mother 
together.” 

“Why, what is there to make you 


“laugh?” 


“* Mrs. Taylor always looks so half fright- 
ened, and so beseeching, with her kind, 
gentle voice; and Mary speaks so short, 
and thrusts out her elbows, and twists her 
shoulders, and looks so determined to be 
her mother’s mistress, which she is indeed, 
that I cannot help being amused. If I 
should do so to my mother, my ears would 
ring for one while. I am glad to see you 
smile ; you looked a minute ago as if you 
were just going to cry.” 

“‘ Indeed, Maria, I cannot bear to see a 
daughter treat a mother with disrespect. I 
do not think I Gould love a girl who did not 
love and honor her mother.” 

“Do you think that Mary does not love 
her mother ?”’ 

* It seems impossible that she should not ; 
but if she does, how can she treat her in 
such a manner? Her mother is devoted to 
her; there is no sacrifice she would not 
make to give her pleasure. Mary is an 
only daughter you know, and I know that 
her mother has been looking forward to the 
time when she should begin to make a 
friend and confidant, and companion of her ; 
but I have observed that Mary is generally 
moody and silent when with her mother, 
and that she prefers any body’s company to 
hers.” 

“And _ yet,’’ observed Maria, ‘ Mary 
does not appear to be an unamiable girl. 
She seems unusually fond of her compan- 
ions; I think she is even extravagantly 
fond of them. How she kissed us, and how 
long she shook us by the hand, and danced 
about us, when we came in this afternoon. 
Don’t you think it may possibly be her 
mother’s fault, if Mary is not fond of her?” 

“T think if Mrs. Taylor had been a little 
more strict with her, that she would have 
looked upon her with more respect. But 
she is the gentlest and kindest of women ; 
and she thinks that children should not be 
treated with any severity. She is a great 
believer in the power of love.” 

“It does not seem to have had much in- 
fluence with Mary,’’ observed Maria. “I 
should like to see my mother give her a 
good switching, though she is twelve years 
old. It would do her a vast deal of good.’’ 

“QO!” said Harriet, “if 1 only had a 
mother, how I should love her; how I 
would devote myself to her comfort ; how I 
would make her love me. It seems to me, 

that I should scarcely wish for any other 
society.” 

“Girls will be girls,” said Maria, ‘‘ and 
young people like to be with young people. 

ut I do think you would love your moth- 
er, Harriet, if you had one. Your head 
Tises up very high on the top, where they 
Say reverence lies, and it juts out almost to 
a point, in the back where attachment is 
Situated ; you could not help loving your 
mother. Don’t you believe in phrenology?” 

“No, I do not; and if I did, Mary Tay- 
lor’s head is shaped almost exactly like 
mine. But do you think God would have 
Commanded all children to love and rever- 
ence their parents, if the shape of their 
heads interfered with it? There is little 

elen Irvin has a head ten times as flat and 
Straight as Mary’s, and yet she is the most 
affectionate child to her mother that I ever 

Ww.’ 

Just at this moment, Mary returned. 
She asked the girls what they had been 





talking about, and Harriet told her. Mary 
blushed very red, and bit her lips, but she 
soon changed the conversation; and they 
spent a gay afternoon and evening. After 
her companions were gone, Mary sat silent 
and thoughtful for a long time. She pon- 
dered upon Harriet’s words, and she felt 
that the reproof she had received was in 
some measure deserved. Not that she was 
without affection for her mother, but she 
had indulged herself in habits of neglect 
and disrespect, until she felt a kind of false 
shame, in showing her any fondness and at- 
tachment. If her mother offered those lit- 
tle, endearing caresses which are so sweet 
to a loving heart, Mary would frequently 
turn away from them with indifference, and 
she seldom yielded to her wishes or obeyed 


discontent and displeasure either in words 
or in looks. Harriet Johnson’s frankness 
had in some measure opened her eyes to the 
extent of her fault. She felt sorry, and if 
false shame had not prevented her, she 
would have thrown her arms round her 
mother’s neck, and begged her forgiveness. 
She went to bed, however, without even 
giving her a kiss. A cold, short, good- 
night, was all she had been in the habit of 
saying to a most kind, and affectionate 
parent. 

After she was asleep, her mother came, 
as usual, to smooth down the bed-clothes, 
and to press a silent kiss upon her cheek, 
though a pang went through her heart, as 
she thought of her unnatural and ungrate- 
ful behaviour. As she pressed her lips 
upon her cheeks, she felt that it was burn- 
ing hot, and she perceived nervous twitches 
in her hands and limbs. She watched by 
her through the night, and in the morning 
sent for a physician, who pronounced her 
very ill of scarlet fever. For four days 
and nights her mother was constantly by 
her bedside, without sleep, and almost with- 
out food, watching every turn of her coun- 
tenance, and supplying every want with the 
tenderest and most assiduous care. On the 
fifth day, the fever came to a crisis, and 
changed for the better; and as Mrs. Tay- 
lor was almost exhaused with labor and 
watching, she on this night consented to go 
to sleep in another room, and permit her 
place to be supplied by a friend, who had 
offered to sit up with the sick girl. 

Mary had several hours of quiet and re- 
freshing sleep. Towards morning she 
opened her eyes and looked around the 
room. A faint light was burning on the ta- 
ble, and near it sat her nurse fast asleep. 
‘*«'That is not my mother,’’ whispered she ; 
‘where is my mother? my mother—my 
mother—.” ‘There seemed a new and pe- 
culiar charm in the word. She thought of 
all her mother’s kindness, and tenderness, 
and patience. Her feelings were softened, 
her pride subdued, she longed to pour out 
her heart upon her mother’s bosom. 

At daylight her watcher left, and her 
mother entered the room. She sat down 
upon the side of the bed, and felt of her 
cheek and hands and feet. She stooped 
down to give her a kiss. Mary threw her 
arms around her neck, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. ‘OQ! my mother, my dear, 
dear mother! I never knew until now, 
how much I loved you. 1 will love you, I 
will be a good daughter to you as long as I 
live.” And she kissed her cheek, and lips, 
and hands, over and over again. 

Her mother pressed her to her bosom, 
but she said not a word. She sank upon 
her knees, and in silent gratitude returned 
thanks to God for this most exquisite mo- 
ment of happiness, the greatest she had 
ever known. ‘Then she prayed aloud and 
most fervently that these good feelings and 
resolutions might be continued, and might, 
together with early piety, be made the foun- 
dation for true and genuine excellence of 
character. Her prayer was answered, for 
from this time, no more tender and affec- 
tionate daughter was to be found than Mary 
Taylor. Her mother’s wish was her law, 
her word or smile of approbation, her 
greatest reward. She could not sleep at 
night, if she went to bed without her moth- 
er’s parting kiss and blessing, She tried 
in every way to comfort and assist her. 
Instead of wishing or expecting to be wait- 
ed upon by her mother, she learned to do 
every thing she could for herself. Her 
whole character seemed moulded anew. 
She became an object of general love and 
esteem, for nothing is more lovely in the 
sight of man as well as of God, than a duti- 











ful, affectionate child, 


her commands without some expression of . 


Mrs. Taylor was a widow, but she no 
longer felt desolate and sad ; her home was 
the abode of heartfelt peace and joy. Mary 
had many friends who loved her, but none 
that she loved better than plain, frank, 
Harriet Johnson. 8. 8. A. 
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CHRIST CROWNED WITH THORNS. 


Although Pilate, the Roman governor, 
could find no accusation against the pure 
and blessed Jesus, yet on account of the 
wicked and cruel clamor of the Jews, hav- 


missioned to attend to this bloody deed, 
taking him into the open hall, “ stripped 
him, and put on hima scarlet robe. And 
when they had platted a crown of thorns, 
they put it upon his head, and a reed in his 


fore him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, 
King of the Jews.’’ Take your Bibles, 
children, and read the whole affecting ac- 
count of this dreadful scene, in the 27th 
chap. of Matthew.—S. S. Messenger. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 


It is with feelings of no ordinary charac- 
ter, that I recur to the scenes of my child- 
hood and youth, and the pleasant associa- 
tions formed in the small village of S * * *. 
This village was delightfully situated on the 
banks of a beautiful river, which rolled by, 
in silent majesty. 1 have often thought 
that, could 1 visit that lovely spot, and 
sweet home of my childhood, and find the 
same old school-house, the same village 
church, with the former pastor, could greet 
the loved ones as I did in former times, I 
would give all I possess. True, I often vis- 
it that loved spot, and wander o’er its green 
fields, and pluck its sweet flowers; but un- 
der widely different circumstances. The 
school-house, surrounded by venerable 
elms, where I have spent hours in poring 
over my books, is still there; the seat 
which I once occupied still remains; but 
the companions of my youth are not there. 
Scarcely did I recognize a single face while 
visiting it a short time since. The teacher 
is gone, the pastor of the church also is 
gone, and his place filled with a stranger. 
Impossible, thought I, that the space of a 
few years should make such a change. I 
inquired what had become of all my former 
friends and acquaintances, and was told that 
some had gone, no one knew where, some 
had removed to distant towns, and that not 
a few were dead? I never was so remind- 
ed of the unstability of human life, as while 
visiting that school. While gazing at the 
various persons that filled the seats of those 
whom I tenderly loved, my mind was in- 
sensibly carried back to the history of one, 
to whom I was ardently attached, Emma 
Benton was the only daughter of poor, pi- 
ous, and well educated parents, who were 
distinguished for their honesty, integrity, 
and piety, and were highly esteemed 5 Ai 
in the village in which they resided. Em- 
ma had been committed to the care of an 
aunt, that she might enjoy the privileges of 
the village school in S Upon my 
first acquaintance with her, I was forcibly 
struck with the unexampled sweetness of 
temper and mildness of disposition which 
she ever afterward exhibited. The poor 
always found a friend in her, and never was 
the meanest beggar turned from her door, 
without exciting pity or experiencing relief, 
if is was in her power to grant it.. Many a 
time have I seen the silent tear gather in 
her mild blue eye, at the recital of some 
tale of distress; and I have even known her 
to walk miles to alleviate the distress of the 
one, or to smooth the dying pillow of the 
other. Often did she visit the sick and af- 








ing scourged him, he delivered him up to | 
be crucified. The soldiers who were com- | 


right hand; and they bowed the knee be- : 


flicted to administer to their necessities, 
supplying their wants, and pointing the 
desponding sinner to the Lamb of God. It 
appeared to be her very life, ‘to comfort 
_ the widow and fatherless,” and, as I have 
_ often heard her say, she endeavored to fol- 
low in the footsteps of her Lord and master 
“who went about doing good.” Often do 
| I recall the pleasant walks which we have 
taken, after school hours were over, beside 
the brook where grew her favorite flower, 
the violet. Indeed, I have often thought 
there was a striking resemblance between 
the sweet violet and my friend. The sim- 
| plicity, the meekness, and the unobstrusive 
sweetness of the one was equally applicable 
to the other. I shall never forget the Sab- 
bath School, where we both attended. We 
learned the same lessons, we enjoyed the 
instructions of the same teacher, the prayers 
and advice of the same pastor. Possessing 
very strong intellectual powers, a capacious 
mind, and a retentive memory, while cross- 
ing the fields after service she would recap- 
itulate the instructions of our teacher, and 
the topic of the afternoon’s discourse; in 
' order, she said, to fix them indellibly in her 
_memory, that she might profit therefrom. 
' Little did we think that our days of happi- 
ness were so soon to be ended. But so it 
proved. Emma had long suffered from pul- 
monary complaints ; but was not consider- 
ed dangerous in the opinion of her physi- 
| cian, or friends. I have often watched her 
| fevered brow, and the unearthly brightness 
of her eye, which told me that her pure, 
gentle spirit, was soon to take its departure 
| from this world of trouble and care, for the 
inheritance of the “saints on high.” Ac- 
, cording to the advice of her physician and 
| friends, she resolved to visit the sunny 
South, in search of heaven’s rich blessing, 
| health. I shall never forget our parting. 
As she took my extended hand, and about 
to take her final leave, she looked up in my 
face, and, with her eyes glistening with 
tears, which for a while choked her utter- 
ance, in a voice of indescribable sweetness, 
said, “‘ For four years we have enjoyed the 
company of each other, and I trust not to 
our disadvantage. We have conversed, 
studied, and played together, and ‘ have 
walked to the house of God in company.” 
**T little thought,” she continued, “‘ that we 
were so soon to be separated. If you have 
seen any thing worthy of imitation in me, 
practice it—any thing unbecoming the 
character of a Christian, avoid it. ‘ Fol- 
low me,”’ so far as “I follow Christ,” and 
if I never meet you again on earth, meet 
me in heaven.’? She took her departure 
for South Carolina, and arrived there safe- 
ly, though verysick. I received letters from 
her uncle, till her death, which happened a 
short time after. In her sickness she man- 
ifested Christian fortitude and’ resignation, 
and though it was long and severe, no mur- 
mur escaped her lips, but submission to the 
will of her heavenly Father characterized 
all her words. She calmly awaited his 
pleasure. She expressed a wish, before 
she died, to see once more her favorite vil- 
lage, her former teacher, and the friends 
and associates of her childhood. Her pas- 
sage over the dark valley was triumphant, 
and I have no doubt she is singing the 
praises of God in heaven. Though her 
journey on earth was short, yet it was un- 
marked by a cloud, and I think I do jus- 
tice to her memory-when I say, for deep and 
heartfelt piety, for refined moral feeling, and 
for purity of manners, I have never seen 
her surpassed. Thus she lived, and thus 
she died, respected by all who knew her— 
in short, an example worthy to be imitated. 
I might here speak of many others that 
composed that village school, many of whom 
were distinguished for brilliant talent, for 
penetrating genius, and for superior mental 
powers ; but all these excllencies were con- 
centrated in the character of Emma; and 
now though her name is compartively un- 
known amidst the bustle and confusion of 
the world, yet I am certain that the memo- 
ry of her good deeds will be treasured up by 
every inhabitant of S , and especially 
by her former associates, H. 
Let our young friends copy the quiet and 
amiable deportment, the even and unswerv- 
ing piety of the youthful saint, whose Chris- 
tian character is here portrayed by the hand 
of a young friend of ours—The Sunday 
School Teacher. 








A Great Event.—The conversion of a sin- 
ner to God is an event never to be forgotten. It 
is an era in eternity; it is registered 
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Editorial. 


EDITOR’S NORTHERN TOUR. 

In order to obtain that relief which a change 
of scene might afford, from the pressure of se- 
vere domestic affliction, I was persuaded to join 
a party of friends, who contemplated a tour 
through New York and Vermont, during the 
last month; which proved a most delightful one 
for travelling. 

We met at Stockbridge, whose pleasant vil- 
lage and enchanting surrounding scenery were 
described in a narrative publishod in the Youth’s 
Companion of Oct. 7, 1842. 

ALBANY. 


From Stockbridge, a party of six, (being rep- 
resentatives of three generations) proceeded with 
a carriage and two saddle horses, 34 miles to 
Albany. There we found very good accommo- 
dations at the Stanwix House ; and on the morn- 
ing after our arrival, were invited to attend the 
opening exercises of the Female Academy, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Crittenden, assisted 
by three male and several female teachers. It 
was a most interesting sight to any parent, to 
behold assembled in the chapel, about 200 fe- 
males, in the morning of life; the hope, the ob- 
ject of prayer and solicitude of many a fond 
mother and solicitous father ; to see them listen 
to the counsels of sacred writ, and unite in sol- 
emn prayer for the divine blessing—such a sight, 
to one, who, by three score years’ experience, 
has had a knowledge of the world’s dangers and 
temptations, could not but deeply affect the 
heart. How very appropriate, under such cir- 
cumstances, are the “counsels of wisdom,” and 
the “ prayer of faith” The Academy building 
is one of the best we have seen—standing high, 
several large pillars in front; rooms for study, 
large and airy; a very large library, with appa- 
ratus and every necessary means of imparting 
knowledge—it seemed that nothing but the di- 
vine blessing was needeg to effect immense good 
for time and eternity—and that blessing we 
trust will be granted. We were kindly present- 
ed with a copy of the exercises of the Alumni 
of the Academy on the third Anniversary, July 
18, 1844, from which we will make extracts if 
we can find room. 

For a description of the city of Albany, I shall 
avail myself of an extract frou the “ Picturesque 
Tourist,” “edited by O. L. Holley,” as I shall 
also do in describing several other places on our 
rout :— 

Albany, the capital of the State of New York, 
and one of the oldest cities in the Union, is eli- 
gibly situated on the west side of the Hudson 
river, 145 miles north of the city of New York; 
325 miles by railroad, east of Buffalo ; 200 west 
of Boston, and 250 south of Montreal. It was 
originally called “Beaver Wyck” (i. e. Beaver 
Town,) and afterward “Williamstadt.” It re- 
ceived its present name in 1664, in honor of 
James, duke of York and Albany, afterward 
James II. in whose reign the original city char- 
ter was granted by Governor Dongan, July 22, 
1686, and the government vested in “'The May- 
or, Aldermen and Commonalty of the city of Al- 
bany,” consisting of the Mayor, Recorder, ten 
Aldermen and ten Assistants. The charter has 
been materially altered by recent enactments of 
the Legislature; the assistant aldermen are 
merged in ten aldermen, but the corporate name 
is still rved. It is now divided into 10 
wards. In 1840, its populalion was 33,721. 

It is indebted for its prosperity to the enter- 
prise of its inhabitants, and the impulse given to 
its trade by the Erie and Champlain canals, 
which unite about 9 miles to the north, and en- 
ter the Hudson river at the north end of the 
city. A basin has been formed in front of the 
city, protected from the river by a pier one mile 
and a quarter in length, furnishing a safe harbor 
for vessels and securing them from injury by the 
ice, which in the spring freshets, comes down the 
river in immense quantities, sometimes causing 
great damage. The city is commanding in its 
situation, and appears to great advantage from 
the river. There are three ravines running from 
east to west, known as the Foxes Kill, the Rut- 
ten Kill, and the Beaver Kill, on each side of 
which the land is high, being at an elevation of 
from 140 to 160 feet above, and gr atealiy as- 
cending from the river. The view from either 
of the heights is picturesque in the highest de- 
gree. o the north may be seen the city of 

y and the adjacent villages, and in the dis- 
tance the hills of Vermont. To the east the 
beautiful extent of country lying beyond the 
Hudson river, and to the south the Helderbergs, 
and Catskill’ mountains, The public. buildings 
are of the most beautiful and tasteful character. 
The Capitol, occupied by the legislature and the 
state courts ; the State Hall, just completed, for 
the accommodation of the public offices; the 
City Hall, occupied for city and county-- pur- 

poses, and by the United States Courts; and the 
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public square at the head of State street. This 
square is formed by the Capito] and Academy 
Parks, which are enclosed with substantial iron 
fences, erected on stone bases, and are laid out 
with walks lined with ornamental trees of the 
choicest species. A more delightful spot in 
the summer is not to be found in any inland 
city in the Union. [T’o be Continued.) 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE PARTRIDGE. 
This bird is well known in almost every part 
of the world; and a very particular description 


of it is not necessary. It has a fine small head, 
a remarkable plump body, and a short tail. Its 
feathers, though not elegant, are pleasing to the 
eye, consisting chiefly of a mixture of light and 
dark brown. It feeds on grain, leaves, insects, 
&c. and makes its nest in cornfields, while the 
corn is growing, and in winter it resorts to the 
meadows, and lodges among the dead grass, un- 
der hedges, &c. 

Partidges are remarkable for their affection 
for their young. Both the parents lead their 
young ones out to feed, show them the proper 
places to procure food, and assist them to get it 
by scratching up the ground with their feet. If 
a dog approach them, the female will fly direct- 
ly over his head, drop upon the ground, and ap- 
pear as though she were lame, in order to draw 
the attention of the dog to herself, so as to give 
her young ones time to make theirescape. She 
will fly up again, and keep drawing the dog to 
a greater distance, while her young make good 
their retreat. She then returns swiftly to them, 
and calls them to her. They immediately obey, 
and follow wherever she leads them. 

The following story is related of the partridge. 
It is a lovely example of maternal affection:— 
During a very violent storm, a partridge was ob- 
served to spread her wings over her yovng ones, 
of which she had a large number (the brood of 
the partridge being usually ten or twelve ;) but 
she was unable to cover them, so as to protect 
them from the rain and blast of the storm. The 
storm increased in violence, but the devoted 
mother would not quit her charge. She prefer- 
red death; and she was afterwards found lifeless, 
with all the little brood, with her wings still 
spread over them, she having persevered in her 
attempts to save them, even unto death!” 

Partridges do not migrate from the fact that 
they are unable to fiy a great distance. They 
may be seen in this State during the winter; 
and sometimes they suffer so much from the 
deep snows, that they may be seen in sheds, and 
near houses, in search of shelter and food. A 
number of them have been seen to resist the 
cold, by collecting together in a circle, pressing 
close together, with their heads outward, borrow- 
ing warmth from each other. In the fiercest 
winter storms, they sometimes perish under the 
drifted snow. 

Pariridges are found in almost every country, 
and in every clime, from the torrid to the frozen 
regions. It is remarkable how, by the kind ar- 
rangements of that Creator without whom not a 
sparrow falls to the ground, this interesting bird 
becomes assimilated to the climate of Greenland 
during the winter. There, it is said, as soon as 
the icy winter sets in, it is clothed with a warm 
down beneath, and its outward feathers become 
as white as the snow among which it seeks its 
food. In warmer climates, the partridge is long- 
er legged, much swifter of feet, and choose for 
their residence the highest rocks and precipices. 
Travellers have stated, that on the Jofty Alps, 
the partridges are white, and that their feet are 
protected by hair. 

There are only two passages in Scripture, in 
which the partridge is mentioned. The first is 
in Samuel, 26: 20—where the account is given 
of Saul’s unjust and foolish pursuit of David. 
When closely pursued by Saul, David is repre- 
sented as expostulating with him as follows: 
“Let not my blood fall to the earth before the 
face of the Lord; forthe king of Israel is come 








out to seek a flea, as when one doth hunt a par- 
tridge in the mountains.” This expostulation 
shows that David had very humble thoughts of 
himself; and it might tend to remind Saul that 
it was not in David’s nature to meditate any in- 
jury against the king, but that he had fled from 
him, like an innocent bird, and that it was both 
unwise and unworthy of the king, to continue 
pursuing one so haimless, with a view to deprive 
him of his life. 

There is, a8 is stated by Calmet, a species of 
partridge which exactly answers the description 
of David ; and those of Barakonda, in particular, 
are said to choose the highest rocks and preci- 
pices for their residences. The Arabs have a 
laborious method of catching these birds. Ob- 
serving that they become fatigued, after being 
pursued for some time, they run in upon them, 
and knock them down with their bludgeons. 
Precisely in this way, Saul hunted David, wea- 
rying him by continued pursuit, and coming has- 
tily upon him, in hopes he should at length, by 
frequent repititions, destroy him. 

In addition to this method of taking the par- 
tridge, Dr. Shaw states, that the Arabs are well 
acquainted with that mode of catching them 
which is called tunnelling them; and to make 
the capture of them greater, they will sometimes 
place behind the net a cage, with some tame 
ones in it, which by their perpetual chirping and 
calling, quickly bring down the partridges that 
are within hearing, and thus great numbers of 
them are decoyed. 

The other passage of Scripture, in which this 
bird is mentioned, is in Jeremiah 17; 11: “ As 
the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them 
not; so he that getteth riches, and not by right, 
shall leave them in the midst of his days, and at 
his end shall be a fool.” The partridge lays her 
eggs on the ground, and takes pains to hatch 
them ; but she seems not to consider that they 
may be spoiled by the wet, crushed by the feet, 
or carried away by some rude hand; and thus 
all her attempts to bring forth her young ones 
might be entirely disappointed. So those who 
covetously bestow unremitting care on the in- 
crease of their wealth, and sit brooding over their 
unjust gains, shall find no real comfort in them; 
but shall either be deprived of them by some 
spoiler, or at last shall lament the folly of un- 
certain riches, when by the hand of death, they 
are driven away from their ill-gotten possession. 

But from the above passage in Jeremiah, it 
would seem that the partridge sits on eggs not 
its own, to correspond to the getting of riches not 
by right. This probably refers to a habit of 
some species of the partridge, which they pos- 
sess in common with the hen, of sitting upon the 
eggs of other partridges, for want of its own. 
When a partridge does this, and the rightful own- 
er of the eggs returns and expels her from the 
nest which she has usurped, she may be said, in 
the similie of the prophet Jeremiah, to resemble 
aman who had “ got riches not by right,” but who 
is forced to relinquish his acquisition before he 
can render it profitable to himself. 

We ought not to yield to the temptation to 
defraud our neighbors. We shall never have 
real comfort in riches, which are not honestly 
obtained. Let us, therefore, be careful in what 
we get, to obtain it honestly, that we may enjoy 
it peaceably, and use it charitably. This will 
afford us peace at the last, and show that we 
have been wise for eternity. A. 
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THE LEARNED ELEPHANT. 


“ That’s a wery knowin’ hanimal of your’s,” 
said a Cockney gentleman to the keeper of an 
elephant. “Very,” was the cool rejoinder. “He 
performs strange tricks and hanticks, does he ?” 
inquired the Cockney, eyeing the animal through 
his glass, ‘“Surprisin’,” retorted the keeper, 
“we've learned him to put money in that box 
you see up there. Try him with a dollar.” 
The Cockney handed the elephant a dollar, and, 
sure enough, he took in his trunk and placed it 
in a box, high out of reach. “Well, that is 
wery hextraordinary—hastonishing, truly !” said 
the green one, opening his eyes. “ Now, let’s 
see him take it out, and ’and it back again.” 
“ We never learns him that trick,” retorted the 
keeper with a knowing leer; and then turned 
away to stir up the monkeys, and punch the 
hyenas.—London paper. 
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A VEGETABLE MAN. 


A ludicrous figure was exhibited at the State 
Fair recently held at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It 
was the figure of a man composed of vegetables, 
the face only excepted. The hand was a huge 











cabbage, large enough to furnish a whole small 
family with a winter’s supply of sour crout. Then 
came the mask face. The ear rings were com- 
posed of fine strings of beets; the arms were a 
compound substance, being composed of about 
equal parts of onions, beets and carrots ; around 
the neck was strung a necklace of peppers ; the 
body was a huge pumpkin, so large and tempt- 
ing in appearance that it seemed to say “come 
and eat me ;” two muskmelons served as thighs ; 
heads of celery for the knee parts of the legs, 
and crooked-necked squashes made no mean 
imitation of Chinese shoes. This antique and 
valuable statue was perched upon a pedestal 
composed of several’ cargoes of pumpkins and 
squashes. 


THE EYE OF A NATURALIST. 


It is said that Audubon, when on a visit to 
see the natural bridge in Virginia for the first 
time, travelled a short distance with a farmer, 
who made a bet that Audubon could not tell 
when he came to it. Mr. A. seeing a pee-weet, 
stopped and said, we are on the bridge now. 
The farmer was astonished tosee him stop at the 
proper spot. Mr. A. explained by saying that 
these birds build their nests under bridges, and 
seeing one of them in this place, he presumed 
the bridge could not be far away. 
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AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


Three little boys were so burnt by the explo- 
sion of a powder mill in Danby, Va. that they all 
soon died. Mr. Smith was the first to rush to 
the scene of ruin. He caught up the first boy 
he came to, whose face was so burnt that he did 
not know him; and as he was bearing him away 
from the scene of calamity, he said to him, 
“Whose boy are you?” The little sufferer, 
looking him in the face, with tender emotion 
said, “ J am your boy, pa!” and the poor lad died 
a few hours after. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but memo- 
ry that of the man. Man looks forward with 
smiles, but backward with sighs. Such is the 
wise providence of God. The cup of life is 
sweetest at the brim, the fiavor is impaired as 
we drink deeper, and the dregs are made bitter 
that we may not struggle when it is taken from 
our lips. 








BALLOON RELIGION. 


By this name we designate that religion which 
is all wind and no substance. It soars very 
high, because it is very light; going up, like 
other balloons, with much noise and parade, and 
attracting much notice. But it has no steerage, 
and cannot pursue a steady course. It moves 
with the wind, and, in the end, bursts and dashes 
its rider in pieces on the earth.— Obs, 
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THE SONG OF THE SEA SHELL. 


I come from the ocean—a billow passed o’er me, 
And covered with sea-weed,and glittering foam, 
I fell on the sands—and a stranger soon bore me 
To deck the gay halls of his far-distant home ; 
Encompassed by exquisite myrtles and roses, 
Still, still, in the deep I am pining to be; 
And the low voice within me my feeling discloses, 
And evermore murmurs the sounds of the sea. 








The sky-lark at morn pours a carol of pleasure, 
At eve, the sad nightingale warbles her note; 
The harp in our halls nightly sounds a glad 
measure, 
And beauty’s sweet songs on the air lightly 
float ; 
Yet I sigh for the loud breaking billows that 
tossed me, 
I long to the cool coral caverns to flee, 
And when guests with officious intrusion accost 


me, 
I answer them still in the strains of the sea. 
Since I left the blue deep I am ever regretting, 
And mingled with men in the regions above, 
I have known them the ties they once cherished 
forgetting, 
Oft trust to new friendship. and cling to new 
love, 
O, is it so hard to preserve true devotion ? 
Let mortals who doubt seek a lesson of me, 
I am bound by mysterious links to the ocean, 
And no language is mine but the sound of the 
sea. MRS. ABDY. 





HAGAR IN THE DESERT. 


She laid her loved one on the sands, 
And kissed his pale lips, parched and dry, 
And clasped in hers his burning hands, 
And wildly wept that he must die. 
Then, ’mid her agony of woe, 
Drew nigh the angel of the Lord, 
Who led her to the fountain’s flow, 
From whence the dying was restored. 
O! Christian! in thy darkest hour, 
Yield not thy spirit to despair ; 
Though storms as black as midnight lower, 
God will not leave his chosen there. 
Neath sultry skies, o’er desert sands, ° 
What though thy pilgrim path may be, 
Sweetly amid those thirsty lands, 
A crystal fount shall flow for thee. 
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